





A Place to Hide 


“I think I’d rather be wicked,” John 
said one day—and he said it right after the 
sermon, too. 

You see, the pastor had been preaching 
about the time of trouble, and John thought, 
“Whew! If the righteous have to go through 
all that persecution and living in the hills 
and having people trying to kill them, as 
the preacher said, I don’t think I want to 
be one of the good people.” 

Well, I have good news for John, and 
for you too, if you’ve ever felt the same way. 

And I wouldn’t blame you a bit if you 
did feel that way sometimes, for the right- 
eous will be persecuted, and the wicked 
will certainly try to kill them. 

But did you ever think what the time 
of trouble will be like for the wicked? 

Soon after the time of trouble begins, 
God will begin to pour out the seven last 
plagues. You can read about them in the 
sixteenth chapter of Revelation. All fall 
on the wicked—not on the righteous. 

The first plague is a pestilence of sores 
that will fall on the people who have the 
mark of the beast. The Bible calls them a 
“noisome and grievous sore.” Any sore is 
bad, but these will be especially bad, pos- 
sibly like very painful boils. As I said, 
they will fall on the wicked, but the Bible 
promises that they will not hurt the right- 
eous. God “shall deliver thee . . . from the 
noisome pestilence” (Psalm 91:3). 

In the next plague the waters of the sea 
are turned to blood, and in the third plague 
the rivers also turn to blood. You know 
how thirsty you are when you are sick. 
Many of the wicked will still be sick with 
the sores, but when they want to drink there 
will be only blood. Yet at this time the 
righteous will have pure, clear water, for 
God promises, “His waters shall be sure” 
(Isaiah 33:16). 
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Under the fourth plague the sun shines 
with such terrific heat that men are scorched 
by it. Again the righteous are protected. 
“The Lord is thy shade upon thy right 
hand. The sun shall not smite thee” (Psalm 
121:5, 6). The crops on the trees and in 
the fields are burned up, and no doubt 
much of the food that has been stored will 
be spoiled. The wicked will be hungry. But 
the Bible promises the righteous, “bread 
shall be given him” (Isaiah 33:16). 

The good people will not be entirely 
free from suffering. But though they are 
persecuted and suffer somewhat from lack 
of food, they will not die. God will care 
for them. Angels will protect them and 
provide for their needs. 

There are some wonderful texts in the 
Bible we should learn now to keep us en- 
couraged when the time of trouble comes. 
Here are a few: 


“When the poor and needy seek water, 
and there is none, and their tongue faileth 
for thirst, I the Lord will hear them, I the 
God of Israel will not forsake them” (Isaiah 
41:17). 

“He shall deliver thee from the snare of 
the fowler, and from the noisome pestilence. 
He shall cover thee with his feathers, and 
under his wings shalt thou trust: his truth 
shall be thy shield and buckler. Thou shalt 
not be afraid for the terror by night; nor for 
the arrow that flieth by day; nor for the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness; nor for 
the destruction that wasteth at noonday. A 
thousand shall fall at thy side, and ten 
thousand at thy right hand; but it shall not 
come nigh thee. Only with thine eyes shalt 
thou behold and see the reward of the 
wicked. Because thou hast made the Lord, 
which is my refuge, even the most High, 
thy habitation; there shall no evil befall 
thee, neither shall any plague come nigh 
thy dwelling” (Psalm 91:3-10). 

Next week I'll tell you more about what 
God will do for the righteous during the 
time of trouble. Between now and then, 
get out your copy of The Great Controversy 
and read pages 613-634. You'll find it tre- 
mendously interesting. 


Your friend, 


Om Waawrel 











What One Invitation Did 


By NORMAN FELTMAN 


|g sted and Tommy were neighbors. 
Tommy's family hardly ever went to 
church, but Jeannie and her grandmother 
were Seventh-day Adventists. 

One day while Jeannie was chatting with 
Tommy she invited him to come to Sabbath 
school with her the next week. 

Tommy hesitated, so Jeannie added 
quickly, “You would enjoy it ever so much. 
Our Sabbath school teacher is so nice. And 
you'll like our minister, too. He’s Pastor 
Adams and he preaches the most interesting 
sermons. Please come!” 

“We-ll, I'll ask mother and let you know 
later,’ Tommy said. 

That evening Jeannie and her grand- 
mother prayed that Tommy’s mother would 
let him go. 


When she heard about the invitation, 
Mrs. Burns was very happy to give permis- 
sion, for she had been worried for some time 
that Tommy might be getting in with some 
rough boys in the neighborhood. 

Sabbath afternoon Tommy came over to 
Jeannie’s house around one o'clock and said, 
“I am ready to go.” 

As Sabbath school did not start until 1:45 
P.M., the two juniors arrived in plenty of 
time. Brother Horton, the teacher of the 
junior class, was the first to greet them with 
a cheery “Good afternoon, folks.” He 
reached out to shake Tommy’s hand and 
added, “We are so glad you are here. 
Jeannie will show you where our Sabbath 
school class is, and I will be there shortly.” 

To page 22 


“We are so glad you are here,” Brother Horton said. 
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ACORNS of SIN 


By KAY HEISTAND 


E ALWAYS had a good time when we 

went to the Leaser’s house. Evelyn's 
father and mother were young and gay and 
full of fun. They never cared how often we 
raided the icebox, or whether we picked 
up our empty soft drink bottles or left 
cooky crumbs on the floor. 

I often contrasted my parents with 
Evelyn's parents and wished my mother and 
father were younger and gayer. 

The Leasers went out a great deal and 
usually left us girls alone in the house. 

Four of us had formed a club. The sup- 
posed purpose of our getting together was 
to study and sew. When Evelyn’s folks were 
home we studied some, then sang or visited 
later. We hardly ever sewed. 

One evening, Madeline, Evelyn, Grace, and 
I felt especially giddy and mischievous. Ev- 
erything that happened, anything that any- 
one said, was screamingly funny, and we 
would go into gales of hysterical laughter. 

Working and studying was impossible 
that night. We sang while Madeline played 
the piano until we were downright silly. 

Evelyn's parents were gone, so we kicked 
off our shoes. We lay around on pillows on 
the floor and tried to hatch up something in- 
teresting and different to do. 

Suddenly Grace sat upright. 
super idea,” she said. “Girls! 
fun!” 

We perked up. 

“Get your telephone book, Evelyn— 
hurry,” Grace commanded. 

Evelyn hurried. 

“Tell us, Gracie,” 
your mind?” 


“I've got a 
It'll be more 


I urged. “What's on 


Evelyn tossed the telephone book to Grace. 
She leafed through the pages, giggling de- 
lightedly. 

“Here we are!” 
me the telephone.” 

I pushed it toward her, and we all gath- 
ered close around. This was so much better 
than studying. 

Grace dialed. When someone answered 


she cried at last. “Hand 


she said in superior, grown-up tones, “Mr. 
Ford?” 

Pause. 

“All right, I'll wait,” she said next. 

She turned to us and winked. “He’s 
home!” 


I was beginning to feel shocked and 
frightened. “Grace, what are you doing?” 

Madeline hissed, “Hang up!” 

“Oh, shut up, you two,” Grace whispered. 

“Mr. Ford?” Grace asked someone at the 
other end. “Is this Henry?— It is?— Well, 
please send me a new one immediately— 
A new what?— Why, a new Ford, Henry, 
of course!” and she banged the receiver 
down with a loud laugh. 

We doubled up with laughter. It seemed 
like such a good joke at the time. Then 
Evelyn cried, “I’ve got a better one than 
that!” and she looked through the telephone 
book. ; 

“Here we are.” She dialed a number and 
waited breathlessly. 
“Mrs. Moon?” 

there?” 

“Carolina Moon” was a popular song at 
the time. We had been singing it not long 
before, so this seemed particularly funny! 

When Evelyn hung up she squealed, “You 


she asked. “Is Carolina 
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should have heard that woman. She was 
mad!” 

Madeline laughed so hard she had to hold 
her sides. “I never heard anything so funny 
in my life.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I don’t think it was 
that funny,” a voice said dryly. 

We all looked behind us, startled. But with 
a sinking of my heart I recognized the voice. 

My mother was standing in the doorway. 
And I had the uncomfortable feeling that 
she had been there quite a long time. 

Evelyn tried to regain her composure. 
“Won't you come in and sit down, Mrs. 
Adams? Mother’s not home right now.” 

“Evidently.” Mother spoke calmly as she 
came in and sat down. 

The other girls were as uncomfortable as 
I. They slipped on their shoes, picked up 
the pillows, and avoided looking at the 
telephone. 

“But, Mother, you're early. I didn't ex- 
pect you to pick me up yet,” I said, trying 
to act natural. 

Mother smiled. “I know it, Katherine. 
But it was more convenient for me to stop 
for you now. And I'm glad I did ” She 
hesitated, and we girls wondered what was 
coming next. 

Evelyn was the bravest. “Mrs. Adams, you 
caught us doing something very silly. But 
it was only a mischievous prank. We meant 
no harm.” 

Mother was silent while the rest of us 
worried. I was especially concerned, for I 
felt that I couldn’t stand it if mother scolded 
me in front of all those girls. 

Finally she sighed. “Girls, it’s true there 
probably wasn’t any meanness or harm in- 
tended by your mischief. But let me tell 
you a story.” 

The girls smiled and relaxed. I didn’t, for 
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“We are planting acorns,” the foreman explained. 


I knew mother’s stories from the past; she 
nearly always had a reason for telling them. 
However, they were usually interesting, and 
much better than an out-and-out lecture. 

Mother began. “Once there was a man 
who owned a large piece of ground and 
was anxious to buy the land next to it. He 
offered the owner of the land a great deal 
of money, but the owner refused to sell. 
Finally the man persuaded the owner to 
rent the land for one crop only; papers were 
signed to that effect, and the rent was paid 
in advance. 

“Some time later the owner noticed men 
measuring and planting the field. When he 
asked them about it one answered, ‘We have 
instructions to plant acorns in this field.’ 
The owner asked, ‘But doesn’t it take a very 
long time for oak trees to grow?’ ‘Yes,’ the 
man answered, ‘about four hundred years. 
And while they are growing, we have in- 
structions to build a stone mansion. You 
would not sell the ground, but you did lease 
it for one crop.’” 

As mother stopped speaking we all ex- 
claimed, for we saw the point. 

Then mother proceeded to tie it up neatly 
with us and our actions. “There are people 
who would not sell out to sin, they would 
not even want to be classed with law vi- 
olators or sinners, but they would not see 
any objection to renting out to sin for a 

To page 17 
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Money for Candy 


By COLLEEN TENCH 


| pervs looked enviously at the money her 
colporteur father was counting. Mr. 
James put the coins in three piles, one pile 
for the printing press to pay for the books 
he sold, one pile for tithe, and one pile for 
himself. 

What a lot of money daddy has! June 
thought. She had only a measly dime a week 
allowance, while mummy and dad had all 
that for themselves. 

June didn’t realize that the money in 
father’s pile paid for all the family expenses, 
including her own food and clothes. In- 
stead, she felt sorry for herself. All she had 
was a dime, and of that, a nickel had to be 
saved. Really, it was too bad. 

Mean, almost. 

She forgot that her brother John and her 
sister Lee had the same amount of pocket 
money, and they weren’t complaining. They 
had learned that it was quite sufficient for a 
little candy. Hadn't they been told often 
enough by their parents and their dentist 
that sweets were not very good for them? 

But June loved sweet things, and she sat 
wishing she could have some of that money 
so she could buy lots and Jots of sweets— 
chocolates, sherbets, toffees. 

She watched her father count, then asked 
if she could help, and in that instant Satan 
spoke. “Nobody would know if you took 
some money,” he said, and June didn’t hesi- 
tate a moment longer. 

She reached out to take a handful of 
money and dropped a quarter and a dime in 
her lap. Then she pretended to count, but 
after a few minutes she quietly closed her 
fingers over the money in her lap and ran 
away to hide it. 

She went off to play by herself for a while 
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and plan what she would buy. A bag of 
candy just for herself! She’d wait till the 
next day, then spend the money before 
school. Nobody would know. Lee went to 
the primary school down the road, and John 
went to the senior school next door to the 
kindergarten she attended. But John never 
played near the fence of her playground. 
He wouldn’t see her. 

Quite satisfied that her plans wouldn’t fail, 
June went to the shop next day and bought 
a bag of toffees, chocolate, and sherbets on 
her way to school. 

It was a large bag compared with the little 
nickel bag she was used to. And somehow 
she found that instead of satisfying her, the 
candy only made her feel ill. And the more 
she ate, the sicker she became. So she de- 
cided to give the rest of the candy away. 

She stood in the playground with her 
playmates around. 

“Who wants some candy?” she called. 

“Me!” “Me!” came the voices in reply, as 
eager hands stretched out. 

It really caused quite a commotion, and 
John, standing near the fence, looked over 
to see what was going on. 

At first he couldn’t believe his eyes. June 
was handing out sweets! His little sister! 
Where could she have got them? There was 
something fishy about this, definitely, and 
as her big brother, he had a duty to find out 
what. 

Going over to the fence, he called her. 

Two scared eyes looked at him. 


“Where did you get those sweets?” he 
asked. 


June hesitated for a moment, then said ad 


the first thing that came to her mind. “A 
boy gave them to me.” 














John was quick to detect the lie. He said 
nothing then, but at home, during lunch 
time, he spoke to his mother. 

Mrs. James looked unhappily at her 
youngest daughter and asked for an ex- 
planation. 

“A boy gave them to me,” June replied. 

Mother said nothing, but later in the after- 
noon she went to the school and spoke to 
the principal, Miss Rowe. 

Miss Rowe called June to her office and 
asked which boy had given her the sweets. 

“I don’t remember his name,” June said 
quickly. Too quickly. The women glanced 
at each other. 

“Well, that’s simple,” Miss Rowe said. 
“T'll take you round the school, and you can 
point him out to me.” 

Taking June’s hand, she led her from class 
to class. At each room, she asked all the boys 


to stand and said, “June, look around care- 
fully, and tell me if the boy is in this class- - 


room.” 

Slowly June would look around the room, 
then her reply would come, “He’s not in 
this room.” 


After the last class had been visited, the 
headmistress returned to the study. 

“We'll have to see who is absent this 
afternoon.” 

The list of all the absent children was 
brought to her, and one by one she read 
the names to June. Finally the list was ended. 

“Well, was the boy among those names?” 
she asked. 

“No,” replied June miserably. Then sud- 
denly she said hopefully, “It must have been 
a girl.” 

Miss Rowe and Mrs. James looked at each 
other. Both knew this was another lie, but 
the principal believed that if a wrongdoer 
is given enough rope, he’ll hang himself. 

So she took June all through the school 
again, and at each classroom she told the 
girls to stand while June inspected them 
nervously. 

Finally back in the office, the two women 
watched the little girl and waited for her 
explanation. June burst into tears and told 
her mother she had stolen the money. 

Mrs. James was so sad, she felt like cry- 
ing herself. She said that June had better 
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‘Who wants some candy?” June had asked. 
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go back to her class while she thought about 
a punishment. 

Thanking Miss Rowe for her help, Mrs. 
James left the school and walked slowly 
home, thinking about punishments. 

A spanking, perhaps? No. Allowance 
taken away? No, not severe enough. It would 
have to be something that June would al- 
ways remember. 

Then she thought of something. 

When June came in from school she hid 
from her family. But at supper time hunger 
got the best of her and she came to the 
table when her mother called, “Supper’s 
ready.” 

Then she looked at the table in dismay. 
There were four steaming plates of appetiz- 
ing food set in front of her parents and John 
and Lee. In her place was plain dry bread and 
a glass of water! 

June gasped. 

“Where’s my dinner?” 

“People who steal go to prison,” mother 
said calmly. “And in prison they sometimes 
get only bread and water. For your punish- 
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ment, you will get bread and water for a 
week.” 

Tearfully June sat down without a word, 
and blushing in shame, broke off a little 
dry bread and started to eat it, after grace 
was said. 

It was not at all a nice meal for June. She 
looked enviously at the delicious food on the 
other plates, and her mouth watered at the 
thought of it, then it came into contact with 
the dry bread, and the bread almost stuck 
in her throat as she tried to swallow. 

Three meals a day. The first day went by. 
Then the second. How she longed for those 
tasty meals the family were enjoying. 

The third day. Would this week never 
end! 

The fourth day. Breakfast. Dry bread and 
water. Lunch. Dry bread and water. Sup- 
per... 

At supper that fourth day June felt she 
could not face another meal like this. She 
gazed at the tempting dishes of peaches 
and cream on the table. Four plates only. 

To page 17 
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There was no possible way to go to the academy next year, but 


Mary Got Her 
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“Pray about it, Mary,” the woman said. “The Lord 
can work out a way for you to go to school this fall.” 


Clothes Ready 


By RUTH FOLTZ KELSEY 


| dishes were almost done. Austin was 
filling the woodbox, and Donna was feed- 
ing the dog when Joe came in with the milk. 

“Here come Fern and Lily,” he said. “They 
are running all the way, too. I wonder what 
has happened?” 

“I can’t imagine!” Mary said. “Their 
mother never lets them come this far from 
home by themselves. They haven’t been here 
twice in five years!” But by that time the 
barefoot neighbor girls had reached the 
porch, too breathless to speak, and Mary 
opened the door to welcome them. 

“What has happened?” she began, but 
Fern gasped out, “The conference men are 
here! Two carloads! Mama said to come 
right away. We are going to have a meeting 
this evening.” 

“Oh!” Now Mary’s face was happy too. 
At last her brothers and sister would get 
to hear some of the wonderful things she 
had heard at camp meeting last summer. 
“Come on, boys, and Donna, wash and put 
on clean clothes quickly! Let’s see, the chores 
are done. There is no reason why we can't 
come right away. What time is the meeting?” 

“As soon as you get there. They are wait- 
ing for you.” 

“They won't wait long, then,” Mary said, 
putting the milk in the cooler. 

“Where's your mother, Mary? Will she 
mind if you go?” ten-year-old Lily asked ap- 
prehensively, for she knew that Mary's 
mother was not sympathetic to Adventists. 
She wasn’t at all happy about the fact that 
Mary had accepted their teachings at camp 
meeting the year before. But Mary was six- 
teen and knew her own mind. She tried hard 
to be faithful, though it was not always easy. 

“Our folks are away on a trip for a few 
days, and we are keeping house by ourselves,” 
she told Lily. “I see no reason why we 
should not go, the work is done up.” She 

To page 18 
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Great Days for Pathfinders 


John opened the bag nervously. It was 
supposed to contain materials to start a fire, 
and the quickest fire starter won points for 
his club. Would he be able to light a quick 
one with what was inside? He ripped the 
paper—and relaxed. These were the materials 
he knew the most about. 

Mary stood blindfolded. “Northwest,” a 
voice said, and she turned northwest. At 
least, she hoped she did. Accuracy now meant 
so much, with so many people watching. 

“By the right flank, MARCH,” “To the 
rear, MARCH,” “To the winds, MARCH,” 
and the drill team swung and swirled in per- 


fect step, till the crowds in the grandstand 
burst into applause. 

All these were scenes at the Minnesota 
and Ohio Pathfinder fairs, held just a few 
weeks ago. They were just some of the many 
skill-testing events that demonstrated with- 
out a doubt that, from the land of sky-blue 
waters to the State where the buckeyes grow, 
Pathfinder Clubs never did so well or were 
so popular as they are right now. Congratula- 
tions, Pathfinders of Minnesota and Ohio! 
And congratulations to your leaders, Elder 
Wayne Griffith and Elder Warren Witten- 
berg. 


“The Nautical Nightmare.” The blindfolded Pathfinder must walk between the white lines without 
being able to see. A guide calls out compass directions if he starts walking crooked, but there 
is a point off if he steps over the line. “Fire in the Bag.” Pathfinders must light a fire with 
whatever was in the bag. Looks as though it took a lot of blowing! The booth was built by the club 
from Brainerd. Elder Boyd Olson hands awards to directors of top clubs. This happened in Minnesota. 
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In Ohio . . . Part of the crowd that watched the parade and demonstrations . . . A dog leaps the 


hurdle in the high jump . . . Zanesville displayed beautiful rocks and minerals . . . Worthington went 
in for knots and birds . . . The parade featured floats like Canton’s, and marchers like these from 
Hamlet . . . Lakewood Pathfinders dressed in Indian costume for their demonstration in the afternoon. 








Chapter I: Candle in the Dark 





GARDENER for G 


OURTEEN-YEAR-OLD Robert Moffat 

looked up from his knitting and stared at 
his cozy family. The firelight flickered on his 
mother’s face and hair. The thought came to 
him quickly that it made her look as if she 
were crowned with glory. 

“It is good to be home after such a hard 
week,” -he said, and stretched his aching mus- 
cles before he started knitting again. He 
worked all week in someone’s garden and 
got home only for weekends. His hands 
were so rough that the yarn kept catching on 
the tips of his fingers. He rubbed them 
against his jacket, then went on with his 
work. 

“It is good to have you here, son,” his 
mother said softly. “Perhaps someday you 
will work for a gardener who doesn’t think 
the day begins at four in the morning and 
ends at ten at night.” 

“He would have to leave Carronshore to 
find another job as gardener,” his father com- 
mented gruffly. His fine Scotch burr softened 
his ‘voice. But his eyes looked tired and dis- 
couraged. “Maybe he'd even have to leave 
Scotland and go all the way to England to get 
a really good job.” 

“No more trips for me,” Robert said. “I 
had my fill of that when I ran away to sea.” 

One of his younger brothers laughed. 
“When you really had your fill of the sea was 
when you fell into it,” he said. 

Robert’s younger sister made a little 
moaning sound as she said, “And when they 
almost didn’t fish you out!” 
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The whole family listened closely as father read 
about Paul on the road to Damascus. Robert felt a 
strange sensation, as though God was calling him too. 
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By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


Robert looked again at his family, the 
four brothers, the two sisters, and his mother 
and father, all of them knitting busily, as 
they did night after night, to make ends 
meet. His needles clicked together harshly, 
and he wished that he might do more to help. 
But his eyes didn’t betray those thoughts. In- 
stead he smiled at his little sister, “Well, they 
did fish me out. And the bad tumble into 
the water was a good thing after all. If it 
hadn’t been for that I might be in some 
country far away right now. As it is, I can 
come home to see you on weekends.” 

His job as a gardener really was a hard 
one. His employer didn’t think a boy should 
have a minute for rest, let alone an idle 
minute. But it wasn’t the work that Robert 
minded so much. It was the fact that he 
didn’t get enough time to study. 
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GOD 


Mrs. Moffat looked up and smiled at him. 
“God will help you find a way to study, 
son,” she said slowly. “Times are hard now, 
of course. But if God needs your mind for 
His service, He will guide you and help 
you.” Her simple faith made her face glow 
more than the firelight. “Besides, being a 
good gardener is a fine thing.” 

“Fine thing,” Robert said scornfully. “Why, 
I spend more time in the blacksmith shop, 
fixing broken tools, than I do at real garden- 
ing. Today I had to fix an axle on an old 
wagon. And then I had to nail the bed of 
the wagon together with nails I pounded out 
and knocked the rust from. What good will 
blacksmithing ever do me, I ask you?” 

His father grinned. “There may come a day 
when your blacksmithing will seem more 
important to you than Latin.” 




















Robert grinned back. “May,” he agreed. 
“Only there is so much that I want to be 
studying and so little time to study. Some- 
times I have the strangest feeling that I need 
to learn more for a special reason.” He 
shook his head solemnly, puzzled. “As though 
it was a call to study,” he explained. 

“There is surely something inside of you 
that calls you away from gardening,” his 
father said. “First it was a call to run away 
to sea. No telling what it will be next.” 

Robert threw back his head and laughed 
merrily. “Whatever it is, it will not take me 
on the ocean. I can promise you that. I'll 
never go to sea. A place by the fireside and 
to be with all of you—that is as wide a 
world as I ever want.” 

“It is time now,” Mr. Moffat reminded 
them, “for our evening Bible reading.” He 
put his knitting aside and picked up the 
huge volume from the corner table. He 
turned the pages quickly. “I want to read 
to you the story of Saul of Tarsus on the road 
to Damascus,” he began. “It’s in the ninth 
chapter of Acts, and a wonderful story it 
is.” He reached over and patted mother’s hair, 
still bowed over her knitting. “I have chosen 
the story because it fits in so well with a 
special reading treat your mother has for 
you later.” 

Sometimes Robert thought he liked the 
story of Daniel in the lions’ den better than 
any other. Then again, he would imagine 
that he was Joseph, doing good to his broth- 
ers who had used him so badly. Then he was 
sure that the story of Joseph was his favorite. 








But now, as he heard his father’s voice, he 
knew that deep in his heart the story of 
Saul, who saw a great light and became 
Paul, was really his favorite. 

When his father read the words “for he is 
a chosen vessel unto me, to bear my name 
before the Gentiles, and kings, and the 
children of Israel,” Robert felt as if someone 








ACROBAT 


By MAURICE HILL 


The spider weaves a silver bar 

From garden gate to flower star;- 

And when he is done, he will swing with 
ease 

Like an acrobat from his airy trapeze. 


ee ee ee 


had reached out and touched him. He smiled 
to himself and shrugged. “I always live 
every story,” he reminded himself. “If father 
had been reading about Daniel, I would 
have felt the breath of the lion on the back 
of my neck.” But, oddly enough, the feeling 
was still with him, even after his mother 
laid aside her knitting. 

“My special treat is a tract from the Lon- 
don Missionary Society,” she explained. “The 
society isn’t any older than Robert here, but 
they are doing a wonderful work.” She 
sighed. “How I wish all the world would be- 
come interested in missions!” 

“Give them time,” Mr. Moffat admonished. 
“Not everyone can be so far ahead of her 
times as you are.” 

“Ahead of my times!” Mrs. Moffat scolded. 
“I don’t see how you can talk like that. We 
are behind the times. The London Mission- 
ary Society was organized in 1795, the same 
year Robert was born. That is just fourteen 
years. How many hundreds of years ago do 
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you think it was when Jesus told His disci- 
ples to go into all the world?” 

“Now, Mother,” Mr. Moffat said gently, 
“remember that the world hasn’t stood still 
all that time. Paul went into Europe in the 
very first Christian century. Thomas went 
into India. Someone came into England more 
than a thousand years ago, or else we 
wouldn't have read our Bible tonight.” 

“All right, all right,” Mrs. Moffat laughed. 
“Only I get carried away thinking of the 
parts of the world that haven’t been reached 
yet. Take this tract, for instance. It is all 
about Africa. They call it the Dark Conti- 
nent. And for a very good reason.” 

Pretty soon no one was knitting at all. 
The children leaned forward to listen. Mr. 
Moffat was concentrating so hard that his 
bushy eyebrows came together over his nose. 
Robert felt as if something was pressing 
down on him, so that he could hardly breathe. 

Mrs. Moffat read about the Europeans who 
had already gone into Africa. There had 
been many Portuguese sailors who had gone 
in to trade with the natives. They were 
more interested in bargains than in the wel- 
fare of the people. Many Africans had an 
idea that the white man was not a friend. 
And they were right about that, in a great 
many instances. 

The French had made settlements too. 
Part of their business was dealing in slaves. 
The Portuguese did the same. “Even now, 
in this early part of the nineteenth century, 
slaving is a big business.” She pursed her 
lips and shuddered. “The white man doesn’t 
have to take all the blame for that, however,” 
she read on sadly. “One African tribe raids 
another tribe, and they each sell their pris- 
oners of war to the white man. That is why 
they need God so very much in their lives. 
That is why Africa is called the Dark Conti- 
nent.” Then she added fairly, “The fact that 
so much of it is unexplored is another reason, 
too, of course.” 

“Have any Scotsmen ever gone into Af- 
rica?” Robert asked. He didn’t know why, 
but suddenly it seemed important for him 
to know. 

“Aye,” his mother told him cheerfully. 
“The very year you were born, Mungo Park, 
a Scotsman, explored a big river in Africa. 
And even before that a man with the fine 
Scots name of James Bruce went into Ethi- 
opia.” 

“But they weren’t missionaries?” Robert 


prodded. To page 18 




































The Ocean Road 


By ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


_ man squinted. “You'll have to reach 
the river about seven this evening. You can 
cross a little later than that, but it will be 
dark and you might get into trouble. Besides, 
there are some high rocks that jut out into 
the ocean between here and the river. You've 
got to get around them when the tide is 
lowest.” 













































































































Mother and father and I were traveling 
with our two horses and covered wagon 
down the Pacific Coast. When we got to 
San Luis Obispo we learned that a storm 
had taken a bridge out on a river we had to 
cross. A man at a livery stable told us 
about it. 

“I don’t know how long it will be before 
the bridge is put back. You can’t ford the 
river now. But you can go across by driving 
along the beach. The river widens where it 
enters the ocean; it spreads out so you can 
cross it. That is,” he finished, “if you get there 
while the tide is out.” 

“How will we know about the tide?” my 
father asked. 

The man squinted. “You'll have to reach 
the river no later than seven this evening. 
You can cross a little later than that, but it 
will be dark and you might get into trouble. 
Besides, there are some high rocks that jut 
out into the ocean between here and the 
river. You've got to get around them when 
the tide is lowest.” 

“What time should we leave here?” fa- 
ther asked. 

The man looked at his watch. “Right now.” 

So in a few minutes we were driving along 
beside the ocean. The white wash of the 
breakers spread out on the sand and kept it 
as firm and solid as a roadway. 

“That man said there were posts in the 
riverbank that would show us where to 
cross,” father said. “He told me that a foot- 
bridge spans the river where it comes out of 
the cliff. If we don’t get there until dark 
someone could cross on the footbridge and 
stand by the farther post holding a lantern 


JEANIE MC COY, ARTIST 


1 held the lantern high, as the waves swirled around 
my knees, and hoped daddy could see it in the wagon. 
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so I would know where to drive. We can 
get off the beach just beyond the river.” 

I sat in the wagon between mother and 
father. I looked out over the ocean at the 
waves that got smaller and smaller as the 
tide went farther out. I looked at the cliff 
alongside us. I looked ahead to where a 
point of rock jutted out so far that I could see 
nothing beyond it. Slowly as we went along 
it came closer. “Will we reach that point 
when the tide is low enough?” I asked. 

Father took out his watch. “Yes. It’s 4:45 
P.M. now. We'll be around the point by five 
o'clock.” 

And we were. But even at this low tide the 
waves sloshed in against the edge of the 
cliff. The wagon jolted over rocks—and we 
were around the point. The beach on the 
other side was narrower. The waves broke 
closer to us. I looked at the water marks high 
on the cliff. 

“The sea goes almost as high as our wagon 
top when the tide is in,” I told mother. 

“We'll be snug in camp long before then,” 
mother said. “I heard the man say there was 
a grove of trees where we could stay tonight.” 

Gulls screamed overhead. The sun sank 
toward the sea. Father pointed to a lone tree, 
standing wind-warped on the bluff. 

“We're a bit ahead here,” he said. “The 
man said we should pass that tree just after 
sundown.” 

The sun lowered itself into the sea, and 
a chill wind blew. 

“We won't have much more than time to 
get through by dark,” mother said. 

Father smiled at her. “But we're going 
to make——” 

Slide! Bump! Jerk! Bang! 

The right rear corner of the wagon, the 
one on the side nearest the ocean, dropped 
down. The horses were pulled back against 
the doubletrees by the weight. A loose wheel 
rolled out and splashed into the water. 

Father handed the reins to mother, jumped 
down, and quieted the horses. 

“We've lost a wheel nut,” he said. And 
then directly to me, “Take off your shoes and 
stockings and run back and look for it.” 

I slipped down from the wagon barefoot. 

“Follow the wagon tracks as well as you 
can,” father said. “Remember, the nut may 
be out in the water. Feel for it with your 
feet.” 

How cold the sand was! How cold the 
water! What a little space there was, now 
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that the tide was coming in, between the 
sea and the cliffs! My heart pounded at my 
ribs, catching at my throat. I dashed back 
along the way we had come. In and out of the 
water I raced, following just outside the 
wagon track. I kept looking for the nut that 
was black and about the size of a small 
saucer only thicker. I felt for it with my feet 
when the waves sent their little fingers to pull 
at my toes. 

Then when I was bent over, feeling at 
something my foot had hit, a big wave, 
breaking close in, swooped onto me. | 
screamed and clawed in the sand as it struck 
me down and rolled me over and over. It 
sucked back into the sea and left me clutch- 
ing the nut in my hand. 

I felt as if I were going to fly into a million 
pieces. “I found it! I found it!” I cried and 
raced like mad back to the wagon. 

I was shaking all over with cold and excite- 
ment and fear. Father took the nut, giving 
me a big “thank you” smile. He boosted me 
wet and shivering into the wagon. While 
he put the nut back onto the wheel, mother 
rubbed me down and helped me on with 
dry clothes. 

“It won't be long now,” father said as he 
climbed into the wagon and urged the horses 
to a fast walk. “We'll soon be camped and 
have a warm fire going.” 

But our troubles weren't over. We had lost 
too much time. The waves were coming in 
faster. The horses could do no more than 
creep along. Night was dropping on us like 
a thick curtain. 

“We should have been across the river by 
now,” father said. He sounded worried. 

And then we reached the river. The horses 
stopped suddenly. A wide black streak 
loomed at their feet. Father put his hand 
above his eyes, straining to see. Then he 
turned to me. 

“I can’t see the post on the other side. 
We'll cross the footbridge, and you'll have 
to hold the lantern so I can drive across.” 

I had stopped shivering, but I started again 
as father and I ran up the stream to the 
narrow footbridge that swayed and creaked 
as we eased across. We found the post on 
the far side. Waves were already swirling 
around it. 

Father handed me the lantern. “Hang onto 
the post. And hold the lantern as high as you 
can.” He squeezed my shoulder. Then all I 
could see was his dark form as he raced 
away. 
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How alone I felt! Almost afraid! But I 
knew my father wouldn't have left me there 
had I been in danger. I knew he wouldn't 
have left me if there had been anything else 
he could do. I clung tightly to the post with 
one arm. I held the lantern as high as I could 
with the other. The waves swished around 
my feet, taking away the sand as the water 
drew back to the sea. I could see nothing 
beyond the faint glow of the lantern. I could 
hear nothing but the pounding of the waves. 

How long it seemed! The waves were 
stronger and larger around me. Some of them 
whipped up to my knees. Then as from far 
away, I heard the soft jingle of the chain 
harness, and there beside me was the wagon. 

Never in my life have I been so glad of 
anything as I was to hand that lantern to 
father and clamber into the wagon over the 
front wheel. 

Ten minutes later we came to the road 
that led away from the sand and the sea. Just 
as we reached the top of the high bank the 
moon popped up like an inflated balloon 
ahead of us. In its glow we could see the 
grove of trees. I could feel a prayer of thank- 
fulness well up from my heart. A little sob 
caught at mother’s throat. She was holding 
me tight, wrapped in blankets. 

“God is so good,” she said quietly. 





Money for Candy 
From page 8 


She gulped down her disappointment and 
tried not to look. 

Then mother spoke. 

“Have you learned your lesson, June?” 

“Yes, oh, yes!” the unhappy girl sobbed. 

“Are you really sorry?” 

June flung herself in her mother’s arms 
and assured her that she really was truly 
sorry. 

“It hasn’t been easy for us to eat our food, 
knowing you had only bread and water,” 
Mrs. James said. Then she took a fifth plate 
already laden with peaches and cream from 
the cupboard. 

Thankfully June sat down to eat a good 
meal again. How wonderful it tasted! 

June has never forgotten the time she 
stole that money. She was talking about it 
to me today, and I asked if she ever stole 
anything again. 

“No!” she said vehemently. “I certainly 
didn't.” 


PEN PALS 


you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
ind girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


lf 


Joy Carter, Route 1, Box 402, Bauxite, Arkansas, 
U.S.A. Cooking, swimming, skating, reading. 

Janice Cantrell, 3736 Walnut Drive, Oxnard, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Swimming, stamps. 

Joyce Bohannon, age 13. 5775 E. 29th Street, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, U.S.A. Sewing, music, cooking. 

Rolando T. Corpus, age 12. Philippine Union Col- 
lege, P.O. Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. 
Stamps, post cards, biking, reading. 

Larry Carter, age 16. Route 1, Box 402, Bauxite, 
Arkansas, U.S.A. Swimming, music, skating. 








Acorns of Sin 
From page 5 


season—for a crop. If Satan can just get your 
consent for one crop, he will sow your 
youth with acorns of sin, and they will in- 
fluence you the rest of your life.” 

We sat silent, thinking on her words. 

“Girls, your pranks with the telephone 
may have seemed silly and harmless, but 
they might have had far-reaching effects. 
You could have called a very sick person to 
the telephone and upset him. You might 
have kept the line busy when it was needed 
for a really important call. In any case, 
you were not respecting your elders, you 
were wasting time, your own and that of 
others. If you start out with small acts of 
wrongdoing, they will grow in time into 
worse things. From such small misdeeds 
greater sins and crimes do grow.” Mother 
smiled gently, and I could see that her words 
were making a profound impression on the 
other girls. 

As for me, I was heartily ashamed of 
myself—and proud of mother. How wise 
of her to tell us a parable instead of lectur- 
ing us. 

“I'm truly sorry, Mother.” I jumped to my 
feet and hugged her. “I didn’t think, but 
I will in the future.” 

“We're all sorry, Mrs. Adams,” Madeline 
said sincerely. “Aren’t we girls?” They all 
nodded in agreement. 

“Now, let’s forget an unfortunate inci- 
dent, and remember only the lesson! Who's 
ready to go with me to the drugstore for 
sodas?” Mother's eyes twinkled as she got 
her car keys out of her purse. 

As | followed her out the door I was glad 
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my mother didn’t leave me alone as much 
as Evelyn’s parents did. I suddenly realized, 
Why, she cares so much about me and how 
I grow up—that’s why she watches and tries 
to help me! In my heart I thanked God 
for the blessing of a mother who wasn’t let- 
ting me stumble through life without guid- 
ance, 


Gardener for God 
From page 14 


“No,” his mother said. “But the tract tells 
us of men who have gone beyond Cape- 
town to preach the Gospel. Capetown is on 
the southern tip of Africa, where a great 
many Dutch people live.” 

“I would like to go to Africa,” one of Rob- 
ert’s brothers said quickly. “I would explore 
rivers—and things.” 

“Well, I wouldn't want to go,’ Robert 
said. “It is too far from home.” 

In a few minutes the group broke up. 
Robert lighted a candle from the fire in the 
fireplace and climbed up into the loft. He 
put out the candle and stretched out on his 
pallet. It was good to rest his weary bones. 
He knew he would be asleep in a minute. 
But he didn’t go to sleep at all. The darkness 
seemed to close in around him. 

“This is the way it is in Africa,” he thought 
in spite of himself. He hadn't realized, not 
really, until tonight, that there were people 
in the world who had never heard of Jesus 
Christ, their Saviour. Pretty soon he couldn’t 
stand the darkness. It was more than he 
could bear. 

He tiptoed down the ladder and lighted 
his candle from the coals in the fireplace. 
When he climbed back into the loft, he set 
the lighted candle by the side of his pallet 
and stretched out again. Now he would sleep. 
But the candle sent a glow into all the cor- 
ners of the loft. 

“That is the way a little light would be in 
the Dark Continent,” he told himself slowly. 
It was almost as though he felt a call him- 
self to go to Africa, carrying a light. 

Suddenly he reached over and snuffed out 
the candle. The light was worse than the 
darkness. “It is not for me to go,” he mut- 
tered. “Not for me!” 

(But Robert didn't know what God had 
planned for him. Don't miss a single chapter 
of this good story.) 
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Mary Got Her Clothes Ready 
From page 9 


hastened to make herself presentable, and in 
a few moments the children were hurrying 
back across the fields three miles to the Ras- 
mussen farm. 

“Well! Whose fine children are these?” 
Elder Roberts asked kindly as the boys in 
their clean shirts and overalls sidled in shyly 
behind the gingham-clad girls. 

“This is Mary Dodge, who took her stand 
for the truth last summer, and these are her 
brothers, Austin and Joe,” Mrs. Rasmussen 
explained. “They are fourteen and twelve. 
But, where is Donna? Didn’t you bring her?” 

“Hiding behind Eldon there,” said Joe. 
Eldon Rasmussen, who was six feet four, 
was trying to shrink inconspicuously into a 
corner, and was surprised to find that some- 
one had managed to slip behind him. But in 
a few moments Elder Roberts’ hearty man- 
ner had everyone at ease, and songbooks 
had been passed around. Mary had sung 
hymns around home so much that the boys 
and seven-year-old Donna knew them quite 
well already. 

After the song service and prayer there 
was a stirring sermon. Then more songs and 
a benediction. Austin and Joe were deeply 
impressed. 

At the close of the meeting a pleasant- 
faced woman hurried over and introduced 
herself as the conference educational secre- 
tary. 

“Where will you go to school this year?” 
she asked Mary. 

“I don’t know,” Mary confessed sadly. 
“There is no high school near here, and it is 
hard to find a place to work for my board 
when I don’t work Saturdays.” 

“Pray about it, Mary,” the woman said 
kindly. “The Lord can work it out for you. 
We have several boarding academies, and 
He can open the way if we have faith and 
trust in Him. Let us go out under the grape 
arbor and pray about it.” From the privacy of 
the arbor two earnest prayers ascended. In 
Mary’s mind she was as good as at school 
already, so strong was her faith. 

The next morning the children came again 
to hear another sermon. Then the conference 
workers talked personally with each child 
in both families and went on their way. 

To the children it was an experience never 
to be forgotten. A few days later Fern asked 
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her chum, “Mary, are you getting your clothes 
ready for going away to school?” 

“Why—why, no, I hadn’t thought about 
it,” stammered Mary. 

“Well, you should. We must show our 
faith by our works, you know.” 

“Why, that is right. I will get at them right 
away.” 

In the days that followed, Mary washed 
clothes for the neighbors, baby-sat, picked 
and sold berries, and even got a dollar for 
winning a foot race at the Fourth of July 
picnic. Some of the money she invested in 
materials. And a fearful struggle followed 
with patterns and a sewing machine, but 
with Mrs. Rasmussen’s help several neat 
garments began to accumulate in the bottom 
of the old trunk in Mary’s room. 

Then a letter came from a former teacher. 

“Mary,” the letter said, “I remember you 
as a very good student. I would like to see 
you get more education some way. If you 
would care to, you can stay with me and at- 
tend high school. I shall be so glad to have 


you. 


But Mary replied, “Thank you very much. 
It is kind of you to offer to help me go to 
high school. But I have made up my mind 
to attend a Christian school. I will write to 
you when I get there.” 

Her mother and father returned soon after 
that. Mother went to care for a sick neigh- 
bor on a Saturday morning, and a doctor was 
called. When he arrived he mentioned that 
he had been called out of church. Mrs. Dodge 
looked at him sharply. 

“Then you must be a Seventh-day Ad- 
ventist,” she said. “This is Saturday, isn’t it?” 

“That's right, and I am,” the doctor said, 
smiling. 

“My daughter believes that way, too. She 
is ready for high school. Do you know of a 
place where she could work for her room 
and board and attend school, believing as 
she does?” 

“I believe it can be arranged,” the doctor 
answered confidently. “I will write to you as 
soon as I find out for sure.” 

When the letter came it was addressed 
to mother. Mary retired to her prayer spot 
in the shed, behind the laundry barrel. 
“Please, please, God, let this be the chance 
for me to go to academy.” Her mother read 
the letter and said nothing until father 
came home and they were eating supper. 

“Dr. Rollins says he has a nice home where 
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Mary can work and attend academy. They 
will study the regular high school subjects 
and the Bible besides. It will not cost us 
anything,” Mrs. Dodge said. 

Mr. Dodge thought a few minutes. 

“Sounds like a good idea,” he said finally, 
“if you are sure that it won't cost any more 
than going to high school. When does it 
start?” 

“That is the only trouble. The school 
started Monday, and the doctor urged me to 
bring Mary in at once. But how can we go 
so soon? It will take a long time to get her 
clothes ready. I will have to make some, for 
she has only two dresses now.” 

When Mary could find her voice she said, 
as calmly as she could, “While you were away 
I learned to sew a little. I think I have 
enough clothes made now to do me for a 
while, and Mrs. Rasmussen gave me a new 
winter coat, new to me at least.” She held 
her breath to see what her mother would 
think of that. But Mrs. Dodge only looked 
relieved, for she did not like to sew. 

“Then perhaps we can go in tomorrow, 
if you are ready,” she said. “First, I want to 
meet the people where you are to stay, of 
course.” 

It had all happened so suddenly! Mary 
could not sleep for the wonder of it. But 
the next night she was settled in her new 
home. 

“Dear Fern,” she wrote, “I am so glad 
that you reminded me to show my faith by 
my works. Otherwise I would never have 
been ready when the opportunity came!” 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the third quarter: "The Path of Obedience" 


Vill—The Gift of Life 


(August 20) 


Memory VERSE: “Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you, 
and persecute you” (Matthew 5:44). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read, then repeat the sixth commandment 
(Exodus 20:13). Read the explanation Jesus gave 
of this commandment in Matthew 5:10-12, 21, 22 
and 38-48. Read the memory verse several times. 


SUNDAY 
Life Belongs to God 


Open your Bible to Genesis 2. 


Scientists and engineers have produced mar- 
vels—but they have never been able to put life 
into any of them. Every experiment that man has 
made in an effort to produce life has failed. Only 
God has the power to give life. Find out by 
reading verse 7 how He gave life to the first 


man. 

“He giveth to all life, and breath, and all 
things,” said Paul (Acts 17:25). 

Life, therefore, is a sacred thing, and no 


one has the right to take the life of another or 
to end his own life, either violently or by slowly 
poisoning himself with things that are harmful 
to the body. 

“Life is mysterious and sacred. It is the mani- 
festation of God Himself, the source of all life.” 
—The Ministry of Healing, p. 397. 

Because life is sacred and belongs to and 
comes only from Him, God holds those who 
take life responsible for what they have done. 
“Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man shall 
his blood be shed: for in the image of God 
made he man,” He tells us (Gen. 9:6). 

While Jesus came to give life and is the great 
life-giver, Satan is the destroyer, a ‘murderer 
from the beginning.” 
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For further reading: The Ministry of Healing, 
p. 397. 

THINK! Do you think of life 
gift of God to you? 

Pray to make good use of the life God has 
put into your body. 


as sacred—the 


MONDAY 
The First Murder 

Open your Bible to Genesis 4. 

It was not long after the fall of man that the 
sixth commandment was first broken. The two 
sons of Adam and Eve brought their offerings 
to the Lord. Abel brought a lamb, for the law 
demanded the shedding of the blood of an in- 
nocent victim to show that One must shed His 
blood for our sins someday, but Cain brought 
an offering of fruits, although he knew quite 
well what the requirement was. The latter part 
of verse 4 and the first part of verse 5 will tell 
you how God regarded the two offerings. 

Cain was very angry because his offering 
was not accepted. Abel tried to reason with him, 
but to no avail. Read what the outcome was, 
in verse 8. 

John tells us why Cain killed Abel. “Not as 
Cain, who was of that wicked one, and slew his 
brother. And wherefore slew he him? Because 
his own works were evil, and his brother’s 
righteous” (1 John 3:12). Evil feelings like 
hatred, envy, and jealousy are at the back of 
all murders, as they were in this first murder. 

There are, of course, times when people are 
killed unintentionally. God recognized this by 
commanding that “cities of refuge” be built in 
Israel where those who accidentally killed some- 
one could go for refuge from the wrath of the 
relatives of the slain one. 

For further reading: Patriarchs and Prophets, 
p. 74. 








TuHink! Are you ever tempted to be angry 
with those who show you when you are wrong? 
Pray to accept reproof in the spirit of love. 


TUESDAY 
How Jesus Magnified the Commandment 
Open your Bible to Matthew 5. 


Jesus was often accused of breaking the law, 
because He disregarded the rules of the Phar- 
isees. However, He always upheld the law of 
God and explained each law to His hearers. 
He called this magnifiying the law. You can 
read in verses 21 and 22 how He magnified, or 
made clear, the sixth commandment. 

Jesus made His listeners think what lay be- 
hind each commandment. Murder results when 
hatred, envy, and jealousy are cherished in the 
heart. Jesus tells us to watch our feelings. If 
we refuse to give place in our hearts to evil 
feelings, there will be no temptation to murder. 

“Across the sea from the place where they 
were assembled was the country of Bashan, a 
lonely region, whose wild gorges and wooded 
hills had long been a favorite lurking ground 
for criminals of all descriptions. Reports of rob- 
bery and murder committed there were fresh 
in the minds of the people, and many were 
zealous in denouncing these evildoers. At the 
same time they were themselves passionate and 
contentious; they cherished the most bitter ha- 
tred of their Roman oppressors and felt them- 
selves at liberty to hate and despise all other 
peoples, and even their own countrymen who 
did not in all things conform to their ideas. In 
all this they were violating the law which de- 
clares, ‘Thou shalt not kill. ”—Thoughts From 
the Mount of Blessing, p. 56. 


For further reading: Thoughts From the 


Mount of Blessing, p. 56, pars. 2, 3 (1943 ed., 
p. 89, pars. 1, 2). 


Tuink! Are you cherishing kind feelings in 
place of hard ones in your heart? 
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Adam and Eve learned what sin cost when they found 
Abel lying dead in the field, slain by his brother. 


Pray to have Christ’s spirit of love in your 
heart. 


WEDNESDAY 
Loving Our Enemies 
Open your Bible to Matthew 5. 


When someone hates us, it is natural for us 
to return these feelings, but this is not the 
Christian way. Jesus has a plan for us to fol- 
low. Find what that plan is, in verses 43 and 44. 

It is a plan that works too! Once Elisha’s life 
was threatened by the king of Syria, who hated 
him because God revealed to the prophet the 
king’s plans against Israel. The king of Syria 
determined to get rid of this prophet from whom 
he could not keep any secrets, but when his 
army surrounded the place where Elisha lived 
they were all smitten with blindness. Elisha 
led them to Samaria. How surprised the king 
of Israel was to see them. He wanted to know 
whether he could smite them, but Elisha told 
him to return good for evil and feed them well. 
We read that as a result of this kind deed on 
the part of Israel toward their enemies, the 
Syrians “came no more into the land of Israel’ 
(2 Kings 6:23). 

The story Jesus told of the good Samaritan 
who took care of the wounded Jewish traveler 
also illustrates Christ’s teachings, and the life 
of Christ Himself was a constant illustration of 
His teaching that we as Christians must love 
our enemies. 


For further reading: Thoughts From _ the 
Mount of Blessing, pp. 73, 74 (1943 ed., pp. 
113, 114). 


THINK! On how many occasions in His life 
did Jesus return love for hatred? 


Pray for those who hate you, and do all you 
can to help them. 


THURSDAY 
When We Are Persecuted 
Open your Bible to Matthew 5. 


Although Jesus always taught that the Chris- 
tian must love everyone, He did not predict 
that everyone would love the Christian. On the 
contrary, He warned the disciples that they 
would be hated, hunted, and hurt for His sake. 

From the time of Abel, who was murdered 
because he did the right thing, through the 
centuries there have been uncounted numbers 
who have suffered and even lost their lives 
because they have chosen the right course. 

The twelve apostles suffered and so did the 
early missionaries. John the Baptist, Stephen, 
James, Paul, and others gave their lives rather 
than disobey the Lord. 

Times of trouble will come, and in some areas 
of the world have already come, to those who 
faithfully keep the commandments of God rather 
than the laws of men, but we are told by Christ 
not to hate and resist the persecutors. Read 
what Jesus tells us to do, in verses 38 and 39. 

Those who harm God’s children will receive 
their punishment. There is no place for them 
in heaven, the Holy Book tells us. And those 
whom they once tried to hurt will receive their 
reward. Read what Jesus said about them, in 
verses 10 to 12. 

For further reading: Thoughts From _ the 
Mount of Blessing, p. 30 (1943 ed., p. 50). 

Tuink! Do you “get mad” when you are 
laughed at for your faith? 

Pray to show kindness to those who try to 
obstruct you. 
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FRIDAY 


Repeat the sixth commandment (Ex. 20:13). 

Show how Jesus “magnified” the sixth com- 
mandment. 

UNSCRAMBLE these names of people who lost 
their lives at the hands of those who hated 
them and the truth they stood for: OHJN 
SEAJM LEBA SHEPENT ULPA. 

GIVE SOME EXAMPLES of Bible characters who 
returned love for hatred. 

For further reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bible 
Story, vol. 1, pp. 79-90. 

Review the memory verse. 





What One Invitation Did 
From page 3 


Everything was wonderful to Tommy. 
And he was amazed at how well the juniors 
knew the Bible. 

The church service was very interesting 
too. Pastor Adams’ sermon touched Tommy's 
heart, and a new feeling came over him. He 
determined right there that he wanted more 
of this kind of religion. 

When Tommy arrived home, Mrs. Burns 
asked how everything went. He told her 
that he had had a wonderful time and that 
he had been invited back next Sabbath. His 
mother was happy about this, but she didn’t 
let on. She said, “We will see about next 
Saturday when the time comes. Perhaps you 
can go.” 

Next Sabbath, Tommy was back at Sab- 
bath school and church, and in the weeks 
that followed he continued to attend regu- 
larly. His mother saw such a change in him 
that she began to feel that religion must 
have something good about it after all. 

A few months later, word came to 
Brother Horton that Tommy was sick. He 
stopped his work immediately and hurried 
to the hospital. There he met Mrs. Burns for 
the first time. She said, “Go right to Tommy’s 
room, he has been anxious to see you.” 

Tommy was thrilled that Brother Horton 
should visit him. After a short visit and an 
earnest prayer, Brother Horton left, but first 
he promised to come back every day. 

Regular visits were made to the hospital, 





and each time Brother Horton noticed that 
both Tommy and Mrs. Burns were increas- 
ingly interested in spiritual things. After a 
while he felt the time had come to try to 
hold Bible studies in the home. Mrs. Burns 
said she liked the idea very much and 
would be happy for the studies to begin as 
soon as Tommy could be home and hear 
them too. 

A few days later Tommy went home. The 
very next Sunday, Brother Horton went to 
give a Bible study assisted by his brother. 
To his pleasant surprise, in addition to Mrs. 
Burns and Tommy there were an aunt and 
a grandmother present. 

The family greatly appreciated the study, 
and as further studies were given from week 
to week they became even more interested. 
Finally all four of them gave their hearts 
to God and were baptized. Soon another 
daughter and her husband accepted the 
message, and both went into the Lord’s work. 

But sad to say, in a little while Tommy 
got sick again, and this time his condition 
was very serious. Brother Horton and Pas- 
tor Adams visited him. Tommy said, “I am 
ready to go if it is God’s will, or to stay. 
Don’t worry, Mother, for I have made my 
peace with God. Tell all the others of the 
family to get ready too.” 

In a few days Tommy passed away. And 
a little later Mrs. Burns died too. 

It’s a terribly sad ending, isn’t it? But 
there is something wonderfully happy about 
it, too. Tommy and his mother were ready 
to go, and they wouldn’t have been if Jeannie 
hadn’t invited them to Sabbath school. And 
that’s not all. Six people were baptized—six 
people getting ready to meet Jesus, and two 
of them working full time to help others 
get ready too. All that, because a girl invited 
her friend to church. 

What wonderful things begin to happen 
when we say to someone, “Please, come to 
Sabbath school with me this week”! 
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For gull Sociability! 


Fascinating games to play—for all age groups. The 
happiest families are the ones that have regular periods 





of recreation. These games are educational, too. 


Select several from this list: 


FOUR DUZIT—Approximately 
10 or older. One to 6 or 7 players. $1.25 


P-A-M—Ages 3 to 7. One or a 


group. $2.50 
Musical Fun—10 or older. Three 

to 18 players. $2.75 
Bible Journeys—All ages. Two 

to 6 players. $2.75 


Bible Seek—Juniors, youth, 

adults. Any number up to 20. = $1.75 
Bible Characters—Youth and 

adults. Family circle or church 
groups. $1.25 


Bible Books—Primary upward. 
Any number. $1.25 


Bible Geography—Juniors, 
youth, adults. Any number. $1.25 


Bible Truth—Junior and up- 
ward. From 2 to a group. $1.25 


Spelling Game—Juniors and 
younger. Any number. $1.00 


Bible Groups and John and 
Judas Game (2 in 1)—Young 
people of all ages. $1.25 


“Let the parents study to get up something to take the 
place of more dangerous amusements. Give your children to 
understand that you have their good and happiness in view.” 


—Testimonies, vol. 1,*p. 514. 
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1. The rock squirrel eats roots, cactus pulp and fruit, hibernate and he needs food to see him through 
wild fruit of all kinds, seeds of century plants, yucca, stormy weather. 3. The lens of the rock squirrel’s eye 
beans of various legumes, nuts, and acorns. 2. He has a lot of yellow pigment in it that apparently acts 
stores many of the seeds and nuts in his den and in like smoked glass, for he is often out in the sunshine 
other caches, for in much of his range he does not on rocks that reflect light and needs dark glasses. 





























4. The Columbia ground squirrel, another one of the heap outside it, indicating that there are extensive 
larger species, is a fairly dark brownish gray with tunnels below. 6. Burrowing owls often use these 
cinnamon brown areas on the muzzle and legs. He is _ tunnels for their homes and apparently get along well 
found in much of the Columbia River watershed. 5. with their neighbors. Cottontail rabbits also use the 
This squirrel digs a large den and usually has a big deserted dens, enlarging them for their own use. 




































7. These ground squirrels often make their dens se- eastern Washington are also a favorite home, and it 
cure by digging the entrance between the roots of ais here that they do great damage to crops. 9. The 
stump that also acts as a handy lookout. 8. They are map shows the range of this squirrel, the short-tailed 
often found in mountain meadows or sparse woods, Washington ground squirrel in the central area, and 
but the rolling wheatlands of the Palouse Hills in the California ground squirrel along the coast. 
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